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THE GOLDEN AGE IDEA IN EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY POETRY 

The characterization of Romanticism as a revolt against Clas- 
sicism, without any attempt to define the latter term, is mislead- 
ing. The Romantic movement of the eighteenth century, far 
from being a revolt against Classicism, was in many respects a 
return to true Classicism. It was a revolt against certain stric- 
tures and absurdities which were parading under the name of 
Classicism, but the true Classicism was closely akin to the ideals 
of the Romanticists. One proof of this contention is the readi- 
ness with which the writers of the new school went back to the 
ancients for inspiration. To be sure, the so-called Classicists 
of the eighteenth century copied the ancients, but they imitated 
only the form while the poets of the new school entered into the 
spirit of their masters. All this is discernible in the treatment 
of nature, and of this one of the most interesting phases is 
that concerning the Golden Age. Clearly originating among 
the ancients, and just as clearly a prominent factor in the new 
poetry of the eighteenth century, its treatment is characteristic 
of the Romantic movement. 

In this paper an attempt is made to trace the Golden Age 
idea though the poetry of the century, especially that of the 
early part. Extended quotations have been tabooed, although 
they would frequently be illuminating, because the mention of 
the poets handling the material, together with a statement of their 
attitude toward it, is sufficient to show the development of the 
idea. No emphasis is placed upon the part played by the Golden 
Age in the growing Romantic movement. The connection 
would seem to be obvious from the fact that the poets who have 
been designated by students of the century as the leaders in the 
Romantic movement are the ones who treat most largely of 
Golden Age material. A review of the treatment of the Golden 
Age among the ancients is the best preparation for a study of 
its development in the eighteenth century. 
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Hesiod is given credit for first putting into poetic form the 
ancient mythology of the Five Ages. They were the Golden, 
Silver, Brazen, Heroic, and Iron. During the Golden Age 
Saturn reigned upon the earth, men lived together without toil, 
pain, care, or old age. The earth, untilled, yielded its fruits in 
abundance. When this wonderful age passed away the race be- 
gan to degenerate, and its fall is traced successively through the 
Silver Age, when the altars were neglected and the gods ig- 
nored, the Brazen Age, when the people slaughtered each other 
with their weapons of brass, and the Heroic Age, down to the 
Iron Age. This is the age in which Hesiod thought himself to 
be living. The race was sinful, irreverent, and disobedient. 
Pain, sorrow, and ceaseless toil were the lot of mortal man. 
Modesty and justice had forsaken the earth and only woe, evil, 
hatred, and violence remained. A dreary prospect indeed, and 
an absolute contrast to the conditions of the Golden Age. 

Homer is connected with the Golden Age mythology through 
his treatment of the Elysian Fields and the Isles of the Blest. 
In these abodes of mortal man ruled over by the gods, conditions 
of life are identical with those in Hesiod's Golden Age. 

Theocritus idealized the life of the shepherds of his own day 
and endowed it with the characteristics of the mythical Golden 
Age. His pastorals, with their wonderful treatment of nature, 
were much copied by English poets. 

Along with the general diffusion of Hellenic culture the con- 
ception of the mythical Golden Age filtered into Latin literature. 
It found a receptive soil and soon was quite generally diffused. 
Lucretius is one of the first poets to express the sentiment 
among the Latins. He looked back to the beginning of the 
world and drew a picture of that ideal time, giving to it all the 
characteristics of the Grecian Golden Age. This was the "state 
of nature" which came to be so prominent in the eighteenth 
century. 

In the elegies of Propertius there is the same idealization of 
the early condition of man, the same application of Golden Age 
attributes, and the same exaltation of this natural state. 
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The poetry of Horace is replete with Golden Age allusions. 
The idealized life of the shepherd is likened to the mythical 
Golden Age, and his Happy Isles are quite similar to Homer's 
Isles of the Blest. 

Ovid follows Hesiod closely in characterizing the different 
ages. He too thinks he is living in the Iron Age, but the con- 
ditions are worse than when Hesiod catalogued them. This 
makes the contrast with the felicities of the Golden Age all the 
more noticeable. 

Virgil's conception of the characteristics of the Golden Age 
and the Iron Age was, in general, similar to that of all the pre- 
ceding poets. But there is one essential difference. While 
the other poets thought of the Golden Age as a time long past 
and considered themselves in the midst of the Iron Age, Virgil 
looked forward and prophesied the immediate realization of 
a second Golden Age. The times were propitious for such 
prophecies. The people were recovering from the devastating 
effects of the wars. In contrast to the prevailing want, squalor, 
and havoc of past years, the present was auspicious indeed and 
augured better things for the future. It was not unnatural that 
the poet should hail these signs as indicative of the second 
Golden Age. There is no purpose here to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the interesting and perplexing questions concerning 
the Fourth Eclogue. It is sufficient only to point out that the 
new Golden Age was to be endowed with the same attributes 
as the fabled one of Hesiod. But the prophecy failed of ful- 
filment, and as Virgil grew older he became less confident of 
the return of the Golden Age, until in the ALneid the near- 
est approach he makes to his old prophecy is to express a hope 
for the reign of peace. 

It is impossible to question the universality of the Golden 
Age idea among the ancients. From Hesiod to Virgil there is 
hardly a Greek or Roman poet who does not allude to it in some 
way. That essentially the same condition of life was in the 
minds of all the writers is evident from 'such a survey as has just 
been made. The whole treatment by the classic poets may be 
brought together in summary under three heads. First, the 
characteristics of the Golden Age. It is a time of peace, plenty, 
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and happiness, with no pain, no sorrow, and no labor. The nat- 
ural surroundings are ideally beautiful and conducive to rest and 
repose. Second, the motive for writing of the Golden Age. 
The contrast suggested in the names Iron and Golden seems ever 
to have been in the minds of the poets as they thought of their 
own time and of the mythical First Age. And it was due to 
this contrast that they sought in a poetical contemplation of 
this fancied age a solace for the misery and degradation, whether 
real or imagined, of their own day. Third, the time of the ex- 
istence of the Golden Age. Hesiod considered it to have been 
far in the past and later writers followed him by placing it at 
the beginning of time or designating it as the first or "natural" 
age. All of the poets looked to the remote past. Except Vir- 
gil, the only hint of any other attitude is in the transference of 
Golden Age attributes to pastoral scenes in the poet's own day. 
Granting that Virgil is sincere, he is the only writer who proph- 
esies a return of Golden Age conditions. But this prophecy is 
of an immediate realization of the new Golden Age and is not 
fulfilled. 

II. 

In tracing a literary development from one age to another, 
or from one country to another, we may expect to find a more or 
less uniform treatment of it. That is, it will be readily taken 
up and assimilated or only coldly treated according as it does or 
does not fit into the spirit of the literature of the age on which 
it lights. It is possible oftentimes to trace the course of a lit- 
erary evolution from the time that the material is merely copied 
and imitated, through the period when it is but half appreciated, 
into the day of its complete naturalization when it is assimilated 
in spirit into the new literature. The Golden Age idea passed 
through just such a course in eighteenth-century English poetry 
and its progress is not difficult to follow. 

As a youth Pope seems to have been genuinely interested in 
nature and in pastoral poetry. In a letter to Cromwell, under 
date of July 17th, 1709, he writes as follows: — 

Having a vacant space here, I will fill it with a short Ode 
on Solitude (which I found yesterday by great accident 
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and which I find by the date was written when I was not 
twelve years old), that you may perceive how long I have 
continued in my passion for a rural life, and in the same 
employments of it. 

In 1709 he published Pastorals, with a Discourse on Pastoral, 
which he claimed to have written five years earlier. The Dis- 
course reveals still further his attitude toward nature-poetry. 
He says that the first poetry was pastoral, was composed by the 
happy shepherds in their leisure hours, and was simply an image 
of their happy life. Then follows this recipe for pastoral 
poetry : — 

If we would copy nature, it may be useful to take this 
idea along with us, that pastoral is an image of what they 
call the Golden Age, so that we are not to describe our 
shepherds as shepherds at this day really are, but as they 
may be conceived then to have been : when the best of men 
followed the employment. 

The Pastorals are imitations of Theocritus and Virgil, witi 
considerable attention paid to the natural beauty of the land- 
scape and the ease and ideality of the life. 

Pope continued his treatment of classical Golden Age materia' 
in his Messiah, a Sacred Eclogue, composed of Several Pas- 
sages of Isaiah the Prophet, written in imitation of Vergil' s 
Pollio. This appeared in the Spectator for May 14th, 1712. 
This poem, in which he thought he had improved upon both 
Isaiah and Virgil, Pope classed among the pastorals because 
it is a prophetic vision of a Golden Age. 

The first part of Windsor Forest was written in 1704, 
though the whole poem did not appear until 171 3. These lines 
are full of nature allusions and hints of the Golden Age. In 
fact, it had become such a common thing for poets to imitate 
the Golden Age material of the ancients that Addison thought 
the tendency ought to be guarded against. In his serio-humor- 
ous preachment in the Spectator for October 30th, 1712, he de- 
clares the use of "such trifling antiquated fables" is "unpardon- 
able in a poet that is past sixteen." On this same ground Dr. 
Johnson excused Pope's youthful Golden Age effusions: — 
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It seems natural for a young poet to initiate himself by 
pastorals, which, not professing to imitate real life, require 
no experience, and exhibiting only the simple operation of 
unmingled passions, admit no subtle reasoning or deep en- 
quiry. 

Pope's enthusiasm for pastoral and for Golden Age material de- 
creased as he grew older and he became more and more the 
spokesman of his age. It is true that he referred to the Golden 
Age in the Third Epistle of the Essay on Man, but it was only 
to catalogue its characteristics in a cold and impartial manner. 
His youthful dependence on the ancients for "copy" was now a 
thing of the past. 

Although Pope's imitations of the classical Golden Age ma- 
terial reveal a little true appreciation of nature, so much cannot 
be said of the other numerous imitations of his day. It is 
necessary to mention only a few writers in this connection. 

Swift had his fling at the fashion of copying the ancients, but 
his productions are largely satirical and make no attempt to 
convey the spirit of the original. His Description of a City 
Shower, in imitation of Virgil's Georgics, his Town Eclogue, 
and his Country Life are imitations only in name. Cold, stilted, 
and citified, they smack no more of Virgil and Theocritus than 
do the artificial Town Eclogues of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
But these and like poems are the productions that were being 
circulated as nature-poems by the Queen Anne wits. 

Gay was by no means pleased to see English poets following 
in the steps of classical writers and idealizing the life of Greek 
and Roman shepherds. As a loyal subject he set about to direct 
the attention of British poets to the pastoral life of their 
own country. His Shepherd's Week is an avowed attempt to 
discredit Pope's statement that "pastoral is an image of the 
Golden Age." He says:— 

My love to my native country much pricketh me forward 
to describe aright the manners of our own honest and labo- 
rious ploughmen, in no wise, sure, more unworthy a British 
poet's imitation, than those of Sicily or Arcadia, albeit, 
nor ignorant I am, what a rout and rabblement of critical 
gallimawfry hath been made of late days by certain young 
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men of insipid delicacy, concerning, I wist not what, Gold- 
en Age, and other outrageous conceits, to which they would 
confine pastoral. 

In the poems the details are so given that the vulgarity and ig- 
norance of rural life are shown in all their grossness and repul- 
siveness. His purpose was to blast the dream of an ideal Golden 
Age in connection with the lives of shepherds. 

Gay continued his iconoclasm in the Prologue to Dione in 
which he jeeringly recounts the felicities of the fabled Golden 
Age, and then asks ironically, — 

Were these the pleasures of the Golden Reign? 

Gay's protest was not in vain, but the new attitude toward Golden 
Age material was not what he had anticipated and hoped for. 
British poets began to write about English nature, but they 
idealized it and transferred to their own island the qualities of 
the mythical Golden Age. 

These typical Augustan poets seem to have been mere imita- 
tors of the form of the ancients. The copying of Theocritus 
and Virgil was a patterning after the type, but there was noth- 
ing finer or deeper. Although, as Professor Phelps says, "pas- 
toral poetry flourished like the green bay-tree," yet it was wholly 
artificial. 

III. 

The second stage in the evolution of the Golden Age idea is 
that in which the English poets imitate the ancients but add 
real appreciation in greater or less degree. Existing side by side 
in the work of the same man the two elements may be found: a 
plain copy of the classical Golden Age, and an application of the 
qualities of that age to the conditions of the poet's own day. 
It remained for a poet of the north of Scotland, born among 
those romantic scenes which were later immortalized in the 
Minstrelsy of the Border, to identify the ancient Golden Age 
with the natural scenery of his native land. Thomson's Sea- 
sons has been very highly praised as the first nature-poetry of 
the century, but it has many of the earmarks of the old school 
along with its new traits. Not the least among these are the 
references to the classical Golden Age. In Spring there is 
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a long digression in which he pictures the innocence and hap- 
piness of the mythological age. He even follows the classical 
poets in picturing his own as the Iron Age:— 

But now those white, unblemished manners, whence 
The fabling poets took their Golden Age, 
And found no more amid these iron times, 
These dregs of life! 

This may be considered as purely imitative. But in Summer 
where he describes the luxuriant vegetation and excellent fruits 
of the Torrid Zone in such a way as to remind one immediately 
of the Elegies of Propertius, there seems to be something more 
than bare imitation. The connection of this nature description 
with the Golden Age would have been scarcely less obvious had 
he failed to add the three lines: — 

Witness, thou best Anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 
The poets imaged in the Golden Age. 

Many other instances of classical influence might be cited, but it 
need only be noted in this connection that while Pope and his 
school barely strip the surface-peelings of form and words, Thom- 
son reads between the lines and behind them, and transmits 
the feelings and underlying sentiments which form the basis of 
the universal appeal of the Golden Age. 

The next step for Thomson is all but inevitable. Realizing 
that the conditions of the mythical Golden Age are to be found 
in the country districts of his own shire he transfers the Golden 
Age from the remote past to the present and now it exists in 
the country alongside the Iron Age in the city. This new 
Golden Age, the ideal life in the country, is often endowed 
with the natural bounties, and always with the psychological 
elements of the mythical Golden Age. From this time forward 
poets find the Golden Age wherever conditions are conducive to 
happiness, quiet, undisturbed meditation, and freedom of imag- 
ination. Such conditions exist only in the country: — 

This is the life which those who fret in guilt, 

And guilty cities never knew ; the life 

Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 

When angels dwelt, and God himself, with man. 
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Call this the "literature of escape," the "return to nature," or 
what you will, its basis in the fabulous Golden Age is not 
to be denied. Add to Thomson's idealization of the simplic- 
ity and purity of country life as contrasted with the corrup- 
tion and degradation of city life, his humanitarianism — the 
emphasis upon the mercy, kindness, and humaneness of man, 
which also comes from the Golden Age — and you have Rous- 
seauism thirty years before Rousseau. While Thomson con- 
nects with the Queen Anne poets just treated in his imita- 
tion of the classical Golden Age, he goes beyond them and 
anticipates later writers in his humanitarianism and his identi- 
fication of the characteristics of the mythical Golden Age with'" 
the nature of his own day. 

There were many lesser poets who treated Golden Age ma- 
terial from something like Thomson's point of view, but they 
were largely influenced by the prevailing spirit of the time. 
Akenside's Golden Age is only an imitation, and the nature- 
praise of Somerville and Armstrong is largely utilitarian. The 
new attitude towards nature and the Golden Age, and the new 
spirit in poetry were only trying their wings for later flights. 

IV. 

Thomson took a forward step when he revealed the wonderful 
possibilities of an English rural retreat by endowing the scene, 
with all the attributes of the fabled Golden Age. The contrast 
between this life and that in the city or in the midst of society 
was only generally drawn. The personal quality was added by 
Thomas Warton. In the Pleasures of Melancholy he contrasts 
the artificiality of court life with the happiness of romantic 
solitude and, like his predecessors, advocates the life in the 
country for all who would be truly happy, but, unlike them, 
wishes such an existence for himself. When old age comes 
upon him he would fly from the world and live in quiet seclu- 
sion. The retreat which he describes has all the characteristics 
of the Golden Age of the ancient poets. There is a lowly cot- 
tage situated in a beautiful valley enclosed by dark-branching 
trees ; a murmuring river flows through the valley, and on its 
banks grow all kinds of fruit-bearing trees. Here would he 
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spend the last days of his life apart from the world, enjoying 
all the blessing of the fabled Golden Age. 

Like Thomson, Warton transferred the characteristics of 
the ancient Golden Age to a rural spot in England. This place 
is so idealized in the mind of the poet that it becomes for him a 
retreat from the world, either real or fancied, and furnishes the 
balm for all life's woes. The general treatment of a general 
subject has now become individual and personal. The poet ac- 
tually applies to his own life the conditions which others had 
only talked about. 

The Visions of Nathaniel Cotton exhibit a true appreciation 
of natural beauty and advocate the country life for health and 
happiness. In Vision III Cotton pictures the retreat where he 
would spend his old age. It is almost identical with that de- 
scribed by Warton; there are the verdant hills, the winding river, 
and the "humble cottage thatched with straw." Into this rural 
retreat he would flee from the scenes of life's labor and find a 
Golden Age of quiet meditation. It is a purely personal long- 
ing and the satisfaction derived will be personal. 

James Grainger, in his Ode on Solitude, handles the same ma- 
terial in very similar fashion. 

An interesting treatment of the personal application of Golden 
Age material is to be found in the Deserted Village. Gold- 
smith, reckless, dissipated vagrant though he was, had always 
before him the thought of a peaceful old age in the simplicity 
and innocence of the pastoral village of Lissoy. Looking back 
with a perspective of many misspent years he clothed his child- 
hood with a halo of happiness and ideality. This has a psycho- 
logical parallel, if not its psychological basis, in the Golden 
Age of the classical poets. The personal appeal for the protec- 
tion of a sheltered retreat in old age, the desire to flee the world 
and live in quiet solitude, is unmistakable in Goldsmith's poem. 

V. 

It is a commonplace that each poet thought himself to be liv- 
ing in the Iron Age. All the writers realized that society was 
imperfect, and those who longed for perfect happiness found it 
only in contemplating an ideal existence. The ancient poets 
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went in imagination to a condition at the very beginning of 
time, and called it the Golden Age. The poets just treated 
went in imagination and in person to a rural scene of quiet se- 
clusion, patterned after the ancients' Golden Age, and there 
found an antidote for a mind and soul poisoned by too much 
contact with a diseased society. But there were other poets 
who saw redemption for society as a whole by returning to 
primitive conditions, to the condition of man at the beginning 
of the world, to man in a state of nature. With these writers 
the personal element is secondary, but the object is the same in 
any case. The return to nature, whether for the individual or 
the race, is simply a return to natural conditions ; in other words, 
to the Golden Age. 

Joseph Warton's Enthusiast is filled with Golden Age mate- 
rial. The familiar contrast between the country and the city is 
emphasized. If man is happiest away from the institutions of 
society and civilization, as is the unlearned rustic, then the 
supreme happiness is to be found in conditions farthest removed 
from civilization; that is, in savagery. Such is Warton's point 
of view. He conceives the American Indian to be living in the 
nearest possible approximation to the conditions of the mytho- 
logical Golden Age. Since that age was in the very morning 
of time there could have been nothing for man's use that was 
not the direct gift of the Creator. The Indian lives in "natural" 
conditions as did the people in the age of Cronus, and is there- 
fore supremely happy. 

In the Enthusiast Warton dreams of the "Isles of Innocence" 
where happiness and quiet sit enthroned as in the fabled Golden 
Age. There the Indian wanders in idleness through the groves 
with nothing to do but pick the ripe fruits as they hang on the 
branches about him. He is far from slavery, "cursed power," 
and the other ills of civilized society, and consequently is happy 
and peaceful. The cure for these ills is in the return to natural 
conditions. 

The use of Golden Age material by James Beattie is strikingly 
parallel to that by Joseph Warton. He imitates the ancient 
classical poets in portraying the mythological Golden Age, be- 
lieves his own time to be the Iron Age, advocates the return to 
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nature, and looks to America to find the conditions of the 
Golden Age. 

In the Ode to Peace, Beattie laments that he is living in the 
terrible Iron Age with its war, murder, and rapine. Since 
the mythical Golden Age was succeeded by the Iron Age and 
sacred Peace took flight from its sometime home, it has found 
no resting place among civilized men. But the poet looks wist- 
fully across the waters to the land of promise — America — and 
wonders if, there where the Indian roves through primeval shades, 
tasting the sweet pleasures of uncorrupted nature, Peace has 
not taken up its abode. He considers the condition of the sav- 
age as nearest nature and therefore nearest the Golden Age. 
This conception of the return to nature set forth by the poets 
became a very powerful force in the hands of the prose writers 
who preached the "state of nature" as a social, religious, and 
political doctrine during the last part of the century. 

VI. 

The Golden Age idea came into English poetry of the eigh- 
teenth century as one of many phases of classic verse to be 
copied and imitated. It is closely connected with nature and 
the early imitations failed to convey anything of its spirit be- 
cause the poets had little appreciation of nature. It is significant 
that the first treatment of the material which has anything of 
warmth and color in it is by the first nature-poet of the century. 
While Thomson transferred the Golden Age attributes to Eng- 
lish nature, the poets who followed him went still farther in re- 
creating for themselves the whole atmosphere of the mythical 
Golden Age. To the identification with English nature was 
added the conception of a secret retreat wherein the individual 
might find rest and quiet, and this was expanded into the 
thought of a corrupt society made perfect by a return to the con- 
ditions of nature. By the last quarter of the century these va- 
rious phases had become so generally diffused that it is impos- 
sible longer to trace them with certainty. They are inextricably 
bound up with the great Romantic movement, they are taking 
practical shape in Pantisocratic schemes, and they are to be 
found on the pages of nearly every poet. The freedom and fa- 
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railiarity with which the Golden Age material is handled is well 
illustrated in the work of Cowper. 

The Task holds in solution the whole of the Golden Age idea. 
Like the very earliest poets Cowper copies the "fable" of the 
Golden Age and calls it a figment of the imagination. But he 
proceeds immediately to give its qualities to his own nature- 
descriptions and to cry out for — 

a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, — 

where he will be sheltered from strife and turmoil and war. The 
freedom, quiet, and simplicity of country life are lauded in con- 
trast to the artificiality of the city, and men are counseled to go 
back to nature. In addition to all this there is a new prophecy. 
Cowper draws from Isaiah, the Fourth Eclogue, and the myth- 
ological Golden Age for the substance of his vision. It is nota- 
bly similar to Virgil's Pollio in all particulars but that of time. 
The ancient saw the Golden Age in the immediate future; the 
modern, taught by the experience of unfulfilled prophecies and 
blasted visions, placed it in the far-distant future. However, 
it is surely coming, and its approach will be heralded by the 
auspicious portents that are always associated with the Golden 

Age. 

Thus heavenward all things tend. For all were once 
Perfect, and all must be at length restored. 

It is upon the prophecy, the forward look, that emphasis is 
placed from this time on. The ancient Golden Age was in the 
past, it was a state to look back to. The modern copied the char- 
acteristics of that age, transferred them in modified form to his 
own day, and then projected into the future his conception of 
their reassembling into the final perfect state. 

VII. 

There are two other phases of the development of the Golden 
Age idea that need simply to be mentioned. Political philoso- 
phers, realizing the imperfections of human institutions, set 
about to create, in fancy, a new community, an ideal common- 
wealth. Plato's Republic and More's Utopia illustrate the early 
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tendency to reconstruct society according to ideal principles. 
This tendency found its most ardent supporters in the eight- 
eenth century in Jean Jacques Rosseau, Tom Paine, and Wil- 
liam Godwin. But these men were influenced by the poetical 
conception of the Golden Age as well as by the dreams of the 
philosophers. The connection of their "state of nature" with 
that conceived by the poets has already been alluded to. 

Poets advocated a return to simple, unaffected, rural life; po- 
litical reformers sought to establish ideal governments; and 
religious writers prophesied an earthly paradise. After the 
failure of the prophecies of the Pollio, after the blasting of the 
hopes of the Millennarians and all others who looked for an early 
return of the Messiah, the religious conception of the Golden 
Age gradually took shape in the dream of the Brotherhood of 
Man. As such it has interested poets and purely religious 
writers from Burns down to our own day. 

Henry A. Burd. 
University of Illinois. 



